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000, and is entirely unique in the history of the world. 
The United States are paying more to-day for pensions 
than is sufficient to support Germany's standing army. 

Our peace department, so ably conducted by Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey, and her associate, Mrs. Emily Burgess, of 
Highland, N. Y., particularly protests against the military 
feature of the Boys' Brigade, the military drill in schools, 
and the mothers who create or foster in their children a 
love for the military display by giving them toy soldiers 
and other implements of warfare to play with. The de- 
partment has already been adopted by twenty-four States, 
and ought by all means to be introduced into all that 
remain. 

We may well adopt the prayer hallowed by centuries of 
reiteration, "Give peace in our time, Lord," for it is 
in time of peace that civilization gains its victories ; it 
is in quiet waters that coral reefs are builded ; it is on 
the stable foundation of the earth and in the serene at- 
mosphere of peace that science explores new continents 
of law, and invention scores the victories that give man 
mastery over nature. The taste of blood always infuri- 
ates ; the breathing of pure air ennobles and uplifts. — 
National W.CT.U. Convention, Cleveland, 0.,Nov. 16. 



A PEACE VICTORY. 



BY HOSEA H. LINCOLN. 



The following are the closing stanzas of a poem entitled 
" Fort Sumter," in which Mr. Lincoln gives the story of 
that memorable place, and celebrates its final capture, 
which took place without the firing of a shot. The lines 
were, some little time ago, recited before the boys of the 
Dudley School, Roxbury, Mass., and at our request have 
been given to us for publication. 

Let the poet sing of bursting shell, 
And the charging columns' dash; 
Of mangled limbs, and trampling horse, 
And the thundering cannon's flash. 

His words of fire thrill through our veins, 

And stir to its depths our heart j 
We seem to charge with the rushing host, 

And in victory take a part. 

Storming of Fisher, and Sheridan's ride, 

And the fight of Farragut's fleet 
Are noble themes; — when Sumter falls 

Is a poet's song less meet ? 

But if he mounts that higher plane, 

And soars with a purer wing, 
His words like lead fall on our ears, 

And lose their thrilling ring. 

Let us train our hearts in the school of Christ, 

Our wisdom to increase; 
To prize our bloodless victories, 

And the victories of Peace ! 



A VISIT TO THE BATTLEFIELD OF WATERLOO. 

Having a few days at my disposal, after arriving in 
Europe, before the opening of the recent Peace Congress 
at Antwerp, I went one day, in company with some other 
American delegates to the Congress, to visit the historic 
battleground of Waterloo. I had long wanted to see this 
memorable spot, because of the place which it holds in 
history. Just before leaving Brussels for the trip, I inci- 
dentally mentioned to a lady (one of the peace- workers of 
Belgium, on whom I was calling), that I was going out to 
see Waterloo. She seemed somewhat amazed that such 
a blood-stained spot should have any attractions for a 
peace-man, and gently chided me, in vigorous French, for 
what she thought a sort of contradiction in character. I 
explained to her, as best I could, my motive, and though 
it was raining we set out to visit the scene of the battle 
whose outcome has been thought by some to have been 
determined by the heavy rains which fell on the night 
previous to its occurrence. 

The place is about twelve miles southeast of Brussels, 
and is easily reached by the railway, which runs within 
a mile and a half of the spot. Waterloo, the village after 
which the battle got its name, is not the nearest station 
to the battlefield, and you are a little surprised on arriving 
there to be told not to get out, but to go on a station or 
two further. 

From Braine l'Alleud, where you leave the train, the 
Waterloo monument is distinctly seen about a mile and a 
half away. This monument is a conical mound of earth 
200 feet high and 1700 feet in circumference at the base, 
and is crowned by an immense bronze lion, weighing over 
20 tons, made from the cannon captured from the French. 
It was erected about seven years after the battle, on the 
spot where the Prince of Orange was wounded, and be- 
neath it lie, heaped up promiscuously, the bones of those 
— friend and foe — who perished in the conflict. The 
mound was three years in building, and the earth of which 
it is composed was carried up on the backs of three hun- 
dred Flemish women. 

In order to get a better idea of the region, we avoided 
the anxious vehicles standing at the station ready to carry 
us, and went on foot across the country. By this time 
the rain had ceased and the peasants were working in the 
fields and travelling along the roads with as much quiet- 
ness and assurance as if the earth had never witnessed 
the horrors of a battle since the dawn of creation. We 
went through cuts in the unmacadamized road which 
must have been much the same in Napoleon's time, and 
which enabled us to understand the disaster of "the 
sunken road " so vividly described by Victor Hugo. This 
"sunken road" runs close by the mound. It has since 
been macadamized, and one bank of it, at least, taken 
away to furnish material for the mound. The English 
officer, mentioned further on, tried to make us believe 
that no such " sunken road" disaster occurred, but the 



